THE    MARCH    OF    THE    CARAVAN           I?!

as a Conservative but had followed Peel over free trade. Since
then he had moved steadily towards the left and to the advocacy
of everything that extended the scope of abstract freedom. As
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1853 to 1855 and again from
1859 to 1865 he had applied the Benthamite principles to the realm
of national finance. The annual Budget, which in his hands
almost achieved the popularity of a sporting event, was framed to
express "the greatest happiness of the greatest number": its
object was to exempt as large a portion of the nation as possible
from the unwelcome obligation to contribute to the national
financial burdens. The last remaining tariffs were swept away
and the poor man's breakfast table freed from imposts. The
result, despite Gladstone's declared intention to abolish it, was to
make the income tax the first potential source of national revenue.
Nor could all his unsparing and brilliant efforts to achieve strict
economy, even at the expense of paring the defence services to the
bone, prevent the hated tax from creeping slowly upwards.

Disraeli, Gladstone's opposite number on the still unpopular
Conservative benches, protested. If, he argued, as a result of free
trade, direct taxation had to provide the national revenue, it
should be made as general as indirect. To restrict it to a single
class was to undermine the historic English principle of taxation
which had secured the liberty of the subject by granting to the
Estates of the Realm, representing the various types of property-
holder, the sole right of allocating taxation. By adopting the
principle that a majority might levy all taxes on a minority, the
Radicals were unconsciously substituting the ideal of a forced for a
voluntary contribution. At the moment this might matter little:
later it might well prove the starting-point of a new despotism
more arbitrary than any imposed by feudal baron or Stuart
king. But the country, still in the first flush of a trium-
phant materialism and little troubled by a tax which, though
irritating, was still very low, was not interested in historic
principles. Disraeli's attempt, while Chancellor of the Exchequer
in a minority administration, to extend direct taxation to lower
incomes was easily defeated.

Between 1865 and 1874, the advance towards radical uniform-
ity went forward with great rapidity. When in the former year
Gladstone left the university constituency of High Church
Oxford for radical South Lancashire, Pegasus was unloosed. Tests,
oaths, bigotry and hereditary privilege were, it was understood,